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first performed at the Crystal Palace, and immediately 
afterwards at the Concerts of Mr. Barnby's Choir, 
has now taken rank amongst the best of its com- 
poser's works. We must also mention the Trumpet 
Overture ; and the two Marches, the first, andinfinitely 
the better of the two, written in celebration of the 
visit of the Painter, Cornelius, to Dresden in 1841 ; 
and the second, composed for the funeral of Burg- 
miiller, in 1836. Two Sonatas, one an important 
work in B flat, and the other one of smaller preten- 
sion, in G minor, three Preludes, three Studies, and 
an eighth book of " Songs without words " — all of 
which have been most ably introduced to an English 
audience by Madame Arabella Goddard — a Sestett 
(the pianoforte part also performed by the same 
accomplished pianist) and some minor works, com- 
plete a catalogue of the most interesting series of 
compositions for many years submitted to the concert- 
going public. Professor Bennett's sacred Cantata, 
The Woman of Samaria, Mr. J. F. Barnett's Ancient 
Mariner (both of which have received ample notice 
in our columns), and the recently discovered com- 
positions of Schubert, must also be mentioned to 
close the list of works of mark which have been 
produced during the past season. The Philharmonic 
orchestra has steadily improved under the intelligent 
conductorship of Mr. W. G. Cusins ; and the New 
Philharmonic Concerts have been given with their 
accustomed success ; but, as usual, nothing has been 
done by either Institution towards the progress of 
the art they are presumed to foster and encourage. 
Mr. Leslie has given an interesting series of Concerts ; 
and Mr. Joseph Barnby, with a choir which he has 
now raised to an important position, has also entered 
the field with an energy which must secure the good 
wishes of all who desire the healthy spread of choral 
music. The success of these two choirs must be 
regarded as a significant fact by all who anxiously 
watch the direction of the public taste ; for the 
delicacy and precision to which our audiences are 
now accustomed must effectually give the death-blow 
to the coarse and unsteady performances of a number 
of half-trained vocalists, whose united noise has for 
so many years passed for chorus-singing in this 
country. The number of benefit Concerts and 
Pianoforte " Recitals " appears steadily on the in 
crease ; but with the exception of those of Madame 
Arabella Goddard, Herr Pauer, M. Rubinstein, and 
Mr. Charles Halle, scarcely any have had any direct 
bearing upon the art. The playing of M. Rubinstein 
has caused a diversity of opinion amongst critics 
which may be fully accounted for by the inequality 
of his performance. Whenever his impulse carries 
him away from any rational reading of the work 
before him, we are told that it is " genius." But 
we are exacting enough to require that, however 
great the " genius " of a pianist, it is necessary that 
he should play in time ; and that an intellectual 
interpretation of a work is incompatible with 
spasmodic bursts of ill regulated enthusiasm. We 
do not deny the exceptional qualifications of M. 
Rubinstein, but we deny his power to control them. 

The Handel Festival has been a great success ; but 
as we have already said in our comments upon the 
performance in these pages, with few exceptions, it 
was merely a repetition of the former Festivals. 
At the Crystal Palace the Concerts, under the 
direction of Mr. Manns, have fully sustained the 
reputation so worthily gained for this establishment 
by the zealous conductor and his well trained orches- 



tra ; and we live in hopes of seeing the discontinuance 
of those unmeaning " Opera Concerts," which, 
throughout the summer, replace the performances of 
sterling worth in the only legitimate Concert-room 
at all available for the purposes of music. 

An important event, as materially affecting the 
progress of art in this country, has been the with- 
drawal of the Government grant of Five Hundred 
pounds annually to the Royal Academy of Music. 
The attitude taken by the Professors of the Insti- 
tution in this crisis, however, has fully proved their 
real interest in the well-being of the Academy ; and 
the response to their public appeal for funds has 
enabled them to show that music is now too strong 
in this country to allow itself to be taken prisoner 
by Government officials, and confined for life within 
the walls of the " Department of Science and Art." 

The " Sacred Harmonic Society," content to rest 
upon its former good name, has simply re-produced 
its former successes. Something more than this, 
however, will be required ere long, if this Insti- 
tution aspire to the position of exclusively sup- 
plying the London public with the most important 
works in sacred music. All who do not shut their 
eyes and ears to what is going on around them, can 
name many compositions of the highest excellence 
which are completely ignored by this conservative 
Society. Meanwhile we are glad to find that com- 
posers of established reputation are rapidly turning 
their attention to the production of music for the 
Church; and, better still, that instead of blindly 
imitating the conventionalities of the old sacred 
writers, they are boldly throwing a life and vigour 
into their work which, without any departure from 
the ecclesiastical style, reflect the feeling of the age 
in which they live. The healthy progress of this 
branch of the art should be carefully encouraged ; 
for whilst we are developing secular music with such 
amazing rapidity, it would indeed be a bad sign if 
the music applicable to the service of the Church 
were exclusively confined to those compositions 
written in an age when dry and pedantic form was 
the rule, and melody the exception. 



INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF BEETHOVEN. 

By R. M. HAYLEY. 
(Continued from p. 474.) 
His pupil Ries gives an interesting anecdote of the 
disregard which Beethoven sometimes exhibited for 
rules. " We were one day," he says, " taking a walk 
together, when I spoke of two consecutive fifths in 
one of his first set of violin quartets (that in C 
minor), which produce a striking and beautiful 
effect. Beethoven did not recollect the passage, and 
insisted that I was mistaken in saying that there 
were fifths in it. As he usually carried music-paper 
in his pocket, I asked him for a piece, and wrote 
down the passage in four parts. Beethoven, seeing 
that I was right, said, ' Well, who has prohibited 
the use of fifths like these ? ' I was at a loss how 
to take the question. He repeated it several times, 
till at last, I answered in a tone of surprise, ' Bless 
me ! they are forbidden by the very fundamental 
rules of harmony ! ' He still insisted on knowing 
by whom they were so forbidden, when I replied, 
' By Marpurg Kirnberger, and every theorist who 
has ever written on the subject.' ' Well,' cried 
Beethoven, ' they may have forbidden them, but I 
allow them". 
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In the instruction of his pupil, Beethoven showed 
a care and patience that was the more remarkable, 
when we consider his hasty and impetuous disposition. 
Eies always attributed this to a long-cherished 
affection for his father, and this circumstance gives 
to Beethoven's character an amiable aspect It 
is undoubtedly true, that in the lessons he gave his 
friend, he exhibited a mildness and forbearance that 
was quite unusual, often making him repeat difficult 
passages, and even whole movements, ten times over. 
"In the variations in F major," says Ries, "I had 
to repeat the last part of the adagio seventeen times, 
Beethoven not being satisfied with a little cadenza, 
which I thought I played very well ; this lesson lasted 
two hours." His anecdotes, respecting Beethoven's 
method of teaching, are very interesting. " When 
I played the notes of a passage imperfectly," he says, 
" or touched too slightly notes which ought to have 
been well marked, Beethoven seldom found fault 
with me ; but if I failed in expression, and did not 
observe the crescendos, and other shades of meaning 
which give a piece its character, he used to get 
angry. The former fault he would say, might be 
the effect of accident; but the latter argued a want 
of knowledge, sentiment, and attention. He him 
self had once the misfortune to strike a wrong note 
even when playing in public." 

Notwithstanding the reputation which Beethoven 
had now acquired, and the estimation in which he 
was held by other professors of his art, he never 
showed any symptom of vanity or self-conceit. 
Experience had taught him that persons in general 
judge of any work by the character of its author ; 
for the capacity of forming a correct opinion in mat- 
ters of taste is about as rare as the power of excel- 
ling and rising above mediocrity. Beethoven, who 
knew well his own powers, was annoyed, that the 
art in which he had attained such eminence should 
be slighted in any degree, and, caring little for the 
opinion of ignorant persons, would never subject 
himself to any neglect, if he could possibly avoid it. 
At a musical party, at the house of Count Browne, 
at Baden, near Vienna, where there was a large 
assemblage of people of fashion, Beethoven and Bies 
were to play a duet on the pianoforte. They had 
scarcely begun when a young nobleman broke the 
general silence by talking to a lady who sat next to 
him. Beethoven tried by significant gestures, to stop 
this conversation ; but finding himself unnoticed, he 
started up, pushed Bies' hands off the keys and said 
loudly, " Fur solche schweine spiel'ich nicht." 
" I'll play no longer to such a set of hogs ! " The 
confusion caused by this outbreak may be imagined. 
Anybody, but Beethoven, would have been turned 
out of the room ; but he was a privileged man, and 
his rudeness was not only passed over, but he was 
requested to re-seat himself at the instrument, which 
he obstinately refused to do. Bies was then asked 
to play a Sonata, but Beethoven forbade him to 
touch a note ; and the scholar, fearful of the conse- 
quences of offending his master, durst not disobey 
his prohibition. 

On another occasion, at the same house, he exhi- 
bited greater control over his feelings. An old 
Countess, who had heard Ries play a march of his 
master's on the previous evening, alluded to it in 
the presence of company ; but Ries who knew Beet- 
hoven's antipathy to the lady, began to feel a 
little embarassed, fearing that he himself might be 
called upon to play it. He therefore took Beethoven 



aside and told him that he had only been amusing 
himself at the old lady's expense. Beethoven took 
the joke in good part ; but the embarassment of his 
pupil increased when he was called upon to repeat 
the march. The presence of his master so discon- 
certed him, that the effect of the performance was 
utterly marred. Beethoven, however, was over- 
whelmed with encomiums, which he received with 
a distracted air and apparent annoyance. "Such," 
— he afterwards said to his young friend — " such are 
your great critics, who venture to pass a correct and 
decisive judgment on all the music they hear. Only 
tell them that it is the production of their favourite, 
and, be what it may, they are immediately in 
raptures with it," 

As Beethoven advanced in years, the infirmity of 
deafness, to which he had been long subject, in- 
creased to such an extent that it was quite painful 
to his friends to see how greatly the deprivation of 
hearing affected him. At times he would become 
much better in this respect ; but the evil returned 
with redoubled force, and made him more than 
usually irritable. His most intimate friends would 
converse with him in a loud tone, so that he might 
not be so sensible of the affliction under which he 
laboured ; and it occasioned him so much vexation 
to be obliged to allude to it, that whenever anything 
was uttered in his presence which he did not com- 
prehend, he was in the habit of attributing it to 
an absence of mind, to which he said he had been 
always subject. 

The utter wretchedness to which Beethoven was 
reduced by his increasing deafness, is thus described 
in a letter from his friend Stephen von Brenning, 
dated 13th November, 1806, and addressed to Dr. 
Wegeler, at Coblenz. "You can have no idea of 
the indescribable, I might say, terrible effect pro- 
duced on Beethoven by his deafness. Imagine to 
yourself, how dreadful to a man of his strong and 
deep feelings, must be the thought of such a cala- 
mity. Add to this the reserve, the distrust, even of 
his best friends, and the indecision that accompany 
it ; except now and then, when the genuine feelings 
are expressed without disguise, intercourse with him 
is for the most part a painful effort, for you must 
not be off your guard for a single moment. From 
May, till the beginning of this month, we have lived 
in the same house. He had scarcely taken up his 
abode with me when he was attacked by a violent 
and dangerous illness, which at last took the form of 
an intermittent fever. Anxiety and attendance on 
his sick-bed have somewhat injured my own health. 

He is now better." 

The defect in his hearing rendered him very sus- 
picious and prone to take offence, as we have before 
remarked. He became remarkably credulous of 
calumnies invented against his dearest friends, and 
although after a full explanation, he was always 
ready to make amends for a wrong impression he 
had entertained respecting them, they occasionally 
incurred his displeasure, and remained for some time 
exposed to unmistakable proofs of his abated friend- 
ship, without being able to divine the cause. Where 
these feelings of distrust were not awakened he was 
unalterably true. In all their difficulties they could 
reckon upon his sympathy and assistance. This 
amiable trait of his character is well illustrated by 
his generous intervention on behalf of his friend and 
disciple Ferdinand Ries. 
Soon after the occupation of Vienna by the French 
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army in 1805, Eies, who was born on the left bank 
of the Rhine, was summoned, in accordance with the 
French law, as liable to be drawn in the conscription. 
On hearing this, Beethoven immediately wrote a 
letter to the Princess von Lichterstein, which, to his 
great annoyance, was never delivered. The purport 
of it was as follows : — " Forgive me, Most Serene 
Princess, if the bearer of this letter should occasion 
you an unpleasant surprise. My poor pupil, Ries, is 
called upon in this unhappy war, to shoulder the mus- 
ket, and will have to leave this place as an alien, in 
the course of a few days. He is utterly destitute of 
means, and has a long journey before him, and having 
no time to give a concert which might have helped 
him, is compelled to have recourse to the benevolence 
of the generous and charitable. I recommend him to 
you, and feel sure that you will forgive the step I am 
thus bold enough to take. Nothing but extreme neces- 
sity will bring a man of independent mind to adopt 
such means." Even with this very friend, in whom he 
took so warm an interest, a rupture ensued which 
might have been fatal to their friendship. Beet- 
hoven was invited by Jerome, King of Westphalia, 
to take the superintendence of the choir at his chapel, 
at Cassel. Placed as Beethoven then was, in rather 
reduced circumstances, owing to the pressure of 
the war, such a situation which promised to secureto 
him a fixed and certain income, must have been 
very desirable. The salary was 600 ducats, together 
with equipage, &c, free of expense. All prelimi- 
naries were arranged, and the contract was merely 
awaiting Beethoven's signature, when the Archduke 
Rudolph and other persons of distinction, alarmed 
at the prospect of losing so illustrious a composer, 
resolved to settle on him a pension for life on the 
express condition that he should continue to reside 
within the Imperial dominions. On this being 
noised abroad, Ries one day was asked whether, 
seeing it was now certain that Beethoven would not 
accept the situation, he, as his pupil, would be con- 
tent to go to Cassel in his room upon a smaller 
salary? He immediately repaired to Beethoven's 
residence, in order to gain information, and ask for 
his advice under the circumstances. What was his 
surprise when he found that he was refused all 
access to him, and for the space of three weeks, 
even the letters which he addressed to him, remained 
unanswered. At last he met Beethoven at a ball, 
and accosted him, stating his reasons for the inter- 
view which he had sought. "Do you think," said 
Beethoven, in a sarcastic tone, "that you could by 
any possibility fill a place that has been offered to 
me ?" They then parted, and Beethoven remained 
cold and distant the whole of the evening. The next 
morning, Ries made another attempt at a reconcilia- 
tion, and calling on Beethoven was informed, by the 
servant, that he was not at home, although he was 
distinctly heard in his apartment playing and sing- 
ing. Ries announced his determination to enter the 
house without further ceremony, but was repulsed 
from the door. Enraged at such treatment, he 
seized the servant and threw him on the ground, 
where he was found by Beethoven himself, who 
rushed out of his room to ascertain the cause of the 
uproar. Ries now loaded Beethoven with reproaches 
to such an extent, that the latter was unable to 
utter a word and remained rooted to the spot, 
totally powerless from terror and amazement. The 
opportunity was now afforded to Ries of fully ex- 
plaining matters, and the result was that Beethoven 
calmly replied. "I was not aware of this before. 



I was told that you were trying to get the situation be- 
hind my back." Ries assured him that this was so far 
from being the case that he had not even returned aa 
answer to the proposal that had been actually made to 
him. Seeing how the affair stood, Beethoven now made 
ample apologies for his conduct, and exerted himself 
to the utmost in order to secure the situation for his 
pupil, but without success. It was now too late. 

It would have been highly advantageous to Ries 
had he been able to realize the project which Beet- 
hoven had suggested of their making a professional 
tour together. It had been arranged that Ries 
should play Beethoven's pianoforte pieces and other 
compositions, and that Beethoven should lead, per- 
forming fantasias only. The fantasias of Beethoven, 
when he was in the vein, or excited, were truly won- 
derful, and few performers have attained the same 
eminence in this branch of the art. The fertility of 
his invention, the inexhaustible variety which he 
shewed in the treatment of a subject, and his power 
of overcoming every difficulty which presented itself 
were alike astonishing. It was remarkable, too, 
how the inspiration of the moment rendered him 
insensible to external impressions. " On one occa- 
sion," Ries used afterwards to relate, " I was sitting 
at the piano, and Beethoven near me, conversing 
about themes for fugues Whilst I was playing the 
first fugue from Graun's " Death of Jesus," Beet- 
hoven commenced to play it after me with the left 
hand, and then with both hands, and thus continued 
without the slightest interruption for a full half 
hour. It was to me inconceivable how he could 
hold out so long and in so inconvenient a position." 

Without overvaluing himself, Beethoven knew his 
own merit as a composer ; and when the celebrated 
Clementi came to Vienna, he lent a willing ear to 
the suggestion of a friend, that the Italian should 
be allowed to pay the first visit. The consequence 
was that they never knew each other except by 
sight. It often happened that Clementi, with his 
pupil Klengal, and Beethoven with Ries, sat toge- 
ther at the same table without the interchange of a 
single word. This restraint was still less agreeable 
to the pupils ; but Ries was more disconcerted by an 
unlucky incident which provoked in a high degree 
that irascibility which has been more than once men- 
tioned as a peculiarity in Beethoven's character. 

Beethoven having finished a beautiful movement 
for the pianoforte, played it to Ries, who was so 
much delighted with it, that he asked to hear it a 
second time. On his way home, Ries, passing the 
house of Prince Lichnowsky, went in, in order to inform 
the Prince of the production of this new master- 
piece. Remembering a considerable part of it, he 
played it to the Prince, who, being a good musician, 
and having an excellent memory, was enabled to 
retain several passages in it. Wishing to confound 
the author, the Prince called the next morning upon 
Beethoven, and told him that he had just composed 
an andante, of which he desired his opinion. In 
spite of Beethoven's distinct declaration that he did 
not wish to hear it, the Prince sat down at the 
pianoforte and began to play. He had not pro- 
ceeded far when Beethoven recognised his own com- 
position, and his surprise speedily gave way to 
anger, when it occurred to him that nobody but Ries 
could have communicated this unpublished piece. 
He swore that he would never again play in the pre- 
sence of his pupil, and he kept his word ; for on 
subsequent occasions he always required him to 
leave the room before he would commence playing. 
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One day, at a breakfast given by Prince Lich- 
nowsky to a select number of friends, amongst whom 
were Beethoven and Ries, it was proposed to adjourn 
to Beethoven's residence to hear some portions of an 
opera he had just composed, but which had not yet 
been performed in public. Beethoven accordingly 
sat down to the instrument, but, before beginning to 
play, peremptorily demanded that Ries should leave 
the room. Ries obeyed with tears in his eyes, but 
the Prince, justly displeased at such treatment, of 
which he himself had been the cause, expressed 
himself warmly on the subject. A sharp altercation 
ensued, and the matter ended by Beethoven rising 
from the pianoforte and refusing to play to the com- 
pany, who separated much disappointed. It is 
painful to add that Beethoven's obduracy remained 
inflexible, and that from this time, though in other 
respects they continued on a friendly footing, Ries 
never heard him play a note. 

Independence was Beethoven's summum bonum, 
and his great anxiety to exhibit it on all occasions 
led him to reject many kind offices which others 
would have accepted with every mark of gratitude. 
For a short time he was a guest in the house of his 
friend, Prince Lichnowsky, who provided an apart- 
ment for him, and gave him the use of his table ; 
and, knowing Beethoven's jealousy of any thing like 
the appearance of neglect, the Prince gave orders to 
his servants, whenever they heard his own bell and 
that of Beethoven's ring at the same time, invariably 
to attend to Beethoven's first. No sooner, however. 
did Beethoven discover that such an order had been 
given than he immediately engaged a servant at his 
own expense, though at that time he could but ill 
afford it. 

Beethoven was by no means so attentive to the 
rules of politeness in his own conduct towards 
others, as he was in exacting a punctilious deference 
towards himself. One evening, at a soirie given at the 
house of an old Russian Countess, Prince Louis 
Ferdinand, of Prussia, one of the most distinguished 
amateur musicians of the time, and an enthusiastic 
admirer of Beethoven, was present. When the con- 
cert was concluded, the company retired to supper 
in an adjoining apartment. Beethoven followed the 
guests, but finding that there was no room for him 
at the table, the covers having been laid only for the 
noblesse of the party, gave vent to his feelings of 
mortification in no unequivocal terms, and abruptly 
left. A few days afterwards, Prince Louis Ferdi- 
nand gave a grand entertainment, to which Beet- 
hoven was also invited. The old Countess, too, was 
present, but matters now took a different turn. 
When the company sat down to table, Beethoven 
found himself placed between the Prince and the 
Countess, an arrangement by which he was com- 
pletely pacified, and he never ceased afterwards to 
make use of every opportunity of alluding to this 
mark of distinction amongst his friends. He was, 
in fact, more gratified by any mark of honour and 
condescension which he received from the great 
than might have been expected from the general tone 
of his character. When the King of Prussia sent him 
a gold snuff-box, he was very fond of shewing it, 
and always remarked that it was not an ordinary 
box, but such as it was usual to give only to 
Ambassadors. 

As a general rule, trivial matters were passed un- 
noticed by the great musician. His mind was so 
much engrossed by his professional studies, that it 



was no affectation on his part to despise many things 
to which others attach importance. It was chiefly 
when deeply engaged in some great composition that 
his fits of absence and abstraction were most re- 
markable. At such times his household affairs, not- 
withstanding their great simplicity, were entirely 
neglected. He had dedicated a work to Count 
Browne, and that nobleman, as a mark of gratitude, 
presented him with a fine saddle horse. Beethoven 
at first showed a great partiality for his new acqui- 
sition, and for a time rode out every day ; but his 
musical occupations soon put the horse entirely out 
of his head, and he forgot even to make arrange- 
ments for its keep. His servant, however, turned 
his master's forgetfulness to a good account by letting 
out the animal at so much a-day, and pocketing the 
hire. Beethoven knew nothing of the matter till he 
was surprised, at length, by the appearance of a 
long bill for corn and hay, which he was obliged to 
pay. He now considered it high time to get rid of 
the horse ; but we are not told that he got rid like- 
wise of the trusty domestic, who had mulcted him 
to such an extent for his own advantage. 

Beethoven's absence of mind was very frequently 
exhibited. When the charms of nature, which 
he always loved, allured him to a distance from his 
home, he often forgot, to the serious annoyance of 
his careful housekeeper, that his meals would be 
awaiting his return at the usual hour, and thus all 
her pains and anxiety to provide a repast likely to 
please him, were entirely thrown away. It was not 
always, however, that he was so oblivious of the wants 
of nature. "Great men," (says Schindler) "as 
well as their inferiors, are subject to certain natural 
wants, such as eating and drinking. Some of Beet- 
hoven's peculiarities in these matters deserve to be 
ranked amongst the curiosities of house-keeping. 
For his breakfast he usually took coffee, which he 
frequently prepared himself, for in this beverage he 
had an Oriental fastidiousness of taste. He allowed 
sixty beans for each cup ; and lest his measure should 
mislead him to the amount of a bean or two, he 
made it a rule to count over the sixty for each cup, 
especially when he had visitors. He performed this 
task with as much care as others of greater import- 
ance. Among his favourite dishes was bread-soup, 
made in the manner of pap, in which he indulged 
every Thursday. To compose this, ten eggs were 
set before him, which he tried before mixing them 
with the other ingredients ; and if it unfortunately 
happened that any of them were musty, a grand 
scene ensued. The offending cook was summoned 
to his presence by a tremendous ejaculation ; she, 
however, well knowing what might occur, took care 
cautiously to stand on the threshold of the door, 
prepared to make a precipitate retreat ; but the 
moment she made her appearance the attack com- 
menced, and the broken eggs, like bombs from well- 
directed batteries, flew about her ears, their yellow 
and white contents, covering her with viscous 
streams." 

( To be continued.) 



ROYAL~ ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
The claims of this Institution have been brought 
forward so prominently lately, and the vacillating conduct 
of the Government, with reference to the annual grant, 
has been so freely discussed in these columns, that a notice 
of the public Concert of the students, given at the 
Hanover Square Rooms on the 29th July, will be especially 



